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Curt Otto Teich was a pioneer in the postcard business. 
He opened his printing business in Chicago in 1898, and 
by the early 1900s, was printing postcards of places 
around the world. See page 4. 
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Image File (ISSN-07430-7617) is published by the Lake County Discovery Museum: Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. The Lake County Discovery Museum is a not-for-profit agency. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions related to twentieth century culture. Articles, review 
essays, and offers to review books or suggestions of books to review can be submitted for consid¬ 
eration. Guidelines for submission of articles are available upon request, hjohnson@lcfpd.org or, 
Curt Teich Archives, Image File Editor, 27277 N. Forest Preserve Road., Wauconda, Illinois 60084. 

For information on museum membership, subscriptions and back issues, 
call 847-968-3381 

Unless otherwise noted, all images are from the collections of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Contact us for information on using postcards from the Teich Archives. 

Email: TeichArchives@lcfpd.org | Phone: 847-968-3381 
27277 N. Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, IL 60084 
Office hours: 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday-Friday 
Research hours: 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. Monday-Friday by appointment 


Lake County Forest Preserves 
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museum 


The Lake County Discovery Museum, a department of the Lake County Forest Preserves, is located 
40 miles northwest of Chicago in the Lakewood Forest Preserve; Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084; 847-968-3400. www.LakeCountyDiscoveryMuseum.org. 

The museum is a public educational institution devoted to preserving history through its 
collections and the presentation of inspiring exhibitions. Primary areas of expertise for research 
and programming include the history of Lake County, Illinois and the history of postcards. The 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives, a division of the museum, consists of millions of historic images that 
tell the story of late nineteenth and twentieth century life. A permanent exhibition on the history 
and significance of postcards is on display at the museum. 
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Curt Teich postcards were 
sold throughout the 
world, and displays of the 
cards were found inside 
stores, and in store win¬ 
dows. This window in the 
McCrory store in Orlando, 
Florida features C. T. Art 
Colortone postcards and 
products. Ca. 1945. 


©TeichPostcard 
The Archives on Twitter! 

Social media services such as 
Facebook, Twitter, and Flickr, 
have been changing the way institutions — 
including museums and archives — can reach 
their visitors and supporters. The Lake 
County Discovery Museum has a Facebook 
page and a Twitter account, and images can 
be found on Flickr. Now the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives has a presence on Twitter, 
too! 

The account is used to share information 
about the day-to-day operations of the 
archives, upcoming events, a variety of post¬ 
card images from the collection, as well as 
interesting blogs and articles about post¬ 
cards or related topics. The archives can be 
found under the name ©TeichPostcard. This 
is an exciting addition to our online presence. 
Our website will continue to be kept up-to- 
date with events and activities at the 
archives, but if you enjoy using Twitter, 
follow us ©TeichPostcard! 



A postcard from our collections 
recently shared on Twitter for the 
first day of winter. Ca. 1905. 
JH257-4. 


Connect with the archives online: 

On Twitter: ©TeichPostcard 
Blog: teicharchives.blogspot.com 
or visit the website: 
www.TeichArchives.org 

Connect with the museum online : 

On Twitter: ©LakeCoMuseum 
Blog: lakecountyhistory.blogspot.com 
or visit the website: 

www. La keCo u n ty D i sco ve ryMuseum.org 

Also look for the museum on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/LakeCountyDiscoveryMuseum 













The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is celebrating its 30th anniversary. Formed 
in 1982 as a special collection of the Lake County Forest Preserves' Lake 
County Discovery Museum, the Teich Archives is the largest public collection 
of postcards and related materials in North America. 

Throughout the year the Teich Archives will be hosting and participating in 
special events to mark the anniversary. Information will be updated on the 
website, Facebook, and Twitter. Follow along as the museum looks back 
over the past thirty years and begins to plan for the future when the Teich 
Archives will move to its new location in Libertyville. 

Look for our new “Curt Teich Postcard Archives 30 Years" logo designed by 
artist Randee Ladden. We will be using it in Image File, on postcards, and in 
the museum's postcard exhibit. 

Thank you to the many individuals, families, and organizations that have 
donated to and supported the Teich Archives over the past thirty years! 


Join us in celebrating our 30th anniversary with 
events and activities throughout 2012. Coming 
up: 

May 6-12 - National Postcard Week. Impromptu 
programs at the museum all week. 

May 9 - Paper Crafting 101: Card Making , 6:30 - 
8:30 p.m. Learn card making skills, drawing inspi¬ 
ration from the museum's vast postcard collection. 
Register at www.TeichArchives.org, or by calling 
847-968-3321. 

July 7-8 - The Teich Archives will have a table for 
the Postcard and Paper Show at Zurko Promotion's 
Grayslake Antique Market held at the Lake 
County Fairgrounds in Grayslake, IL. 


































The Postcard Factory 

Curt Teich and the Golden Age of Postcards | Heather Johnson 



F or much of the twentieth century, America s 
enthusiasm for postcards was boundless; 
they were collected, purchased as souvenirs, 
and used for quick communication. Curt Teich and 
Company was one of the premier postcard printers 
in the United States, and the worlds largest volume 
producer of postcards during the 1920s, 1930s, and 
1940s. By World War I cameras had come into 
popular use and photographs began to supplant 
printed images as a way to remember a place or 
experience. By the late 1970s, the Teich Company 
was sold, the factory building emptied, and its 
records packed away in a warehouse. 

It could have been the end of the Teich 
Company story, but the founders son, Ralph 
Teich, had a different vision. From the first press 
run in 1898 to the last postcard printed in 1978, 
the company saved copies of the postcards, blotters, 
envelopes, and stationery they printed, creating a 
vast archive. Ralph Teich recognized the value of a 
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visual resource that spanned almost a century, and 
set out to make it accessible to the public. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives of the Lake 
County Discovery Museum was formed to fulfill 
that vision. In 1982, over the course of a week, 
five semi-trucks pulled up to a white farmhouse in 
Wauconda, Illinois and unloaded postcards and 
the records related to their production. Instead of 
becoming a forgotten Chicago business, the story 
of a small print shop started by a German immi¬ 
grant which grew to become a successful postcard 
company, has been shared around the world by the 
Teich Archives for thirty years. 


The postcard collecting craze 
hit the United States in the 
early 1900s. Publishers pro¬ 
duced millions of postcards 
which were sold at postcard 
stores across the country. 
People often bought two of 
the same card - one to mail 
and one to keep in a post¬ 
card album. Ca 1909. A2957. 


Curt Otto Teich (1877-1974) 

Curt Otto Teich, founder of the Curt Teich 
Company, was born on March 23, 1877 in Greiz, 
Germany, to Christian and Elise Teich. While Curt 
was still young, Christian Teich moved his wife 
and seven children back to his hometown, 
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Top Left: A postcard of the Great Lakes steamer S. 5. City of Benton Harbor would have been a 
way to commemorate a trip aboard the ship. The soft, glowing colors are typical of early post¬ 
cards printed by lithography. Ca. 1905. 84. Top Right: A paper label printed by the Teich 
Company for labeling their products. Ca. 1915. Bottom Right: On July 15, 1909 Curt Teich mar¬ 
ried Anna Neither in Chicago. They are pictured together with their first son, Curt Teich, Jr., who 
would one day run the Teich Company. 1910. 
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Lobenstein, where the Teich family was well established in the printing busi¬ 
ness. He took over the running of a chain of newspapers that served several 
towns. The business did well and the children were able to get good educations. 
Curt was sent to Dresden to attend school until age fifteen when he returned 
to Lobenstein to become a printers apprentice. 

While Curt was learning the printing trade, his father and older brother, 
Max, traveled to the United States to see the Worlds Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago. When Christian returned to Germany he urged Curt, who had 
finished his printers' training, to join Max in America. In 1895 Curt Teich 

immigrated, eventually settling in Chicago where 
in 1898 he opened a printing business on 
Clybourn Avenue. Max Teich was already success¬ 
ful in Chicago's hotel industry and became Curt's 
silent partner. 

Business was booming in Chicago at the turn 
of the century. Following the World s Columbian 
Exposition many entrepreneurs remained in the 
city to begin new enterprises. The printing busi¬ 
ness was no exception. Like many of its competi¬ 
tors, Teich's company did job, newspaper, and mag¬ 
azine printing, but was just barely able to cover its 
costs. Seeking a way to set his company apart, 
Teich decided to return to Germany in 1904 to 
learn the latest modern European printing methods. 

Teich came back to Chicago to transform the company and specialize in 
postcard printing. Since the Columbian Exposition, the American market for 
picture postcards was growing. It was the beginning of what would be known 
as the “golden age” of postcards. The period continued until around World 
War I when cameras became easier to use and more widely available; tourists 
began taking more of their own photographs instead of purchasing postcards 
to commemorate their trips. 

To collect orders for the new venture, Teich boarded a train and traveled 
across the country disembarking everywhere the train stopped to take 


America’s enthusi¬ 
asm for postcards 
was boundless; 
they were collected, 
purchased as 
souvenirs, and used 
for communication. 
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Curt Teich and 
Co. became the 
first print shop 
to successfully 
produce color 
postcards on an 
offset press. 



Top: When the first offset press arrived, it was up to Curt Teich and Frank Hochegger, a newly 
hired Austrian litho-pressman (and the only employee who had previously operated an offset 
press) to get it running. By the 1920s, the company had an entire floor of presses and skilled 
pressmen. 1910. Bottom: The rubber rollers of offset presses achieved better contact with the 
paper then lithographic stones or zinc plates For the first time it was possible to get a good 
image on textured paper, such as the linen stock used for linen postcards, 1929, 


pictures of local landmarks and main streets. He 
then talked to local businesses to encourage them 
to place an order for postcards of the views he had 
just photographed. By the time he returned to 
Chicago, he had enough orders to get the postcard 
specialty business running. 

At the turn of the last century, most postcards 
sold in the U. S. were printed in Europe and could 
take six to twelve months to arrive. By being locat¬ 
ed in Chicago, the Teich Company offered a sixty 
to ninety day turnaround time. Import tariffs 
affecting the prices of imported printed works 
made distributors eager to have their cards printed 
in the U.S. While these factors helped business, 
the Teich Company built its reputation on the 
quality of its printing. 

A Printing Pioneer 

Many of the printing processes for producing 
images at the time were patented and it was 
expensive to purchase the rights to use them. 
However, Teich had just learned the latest printing 
techniques in Europe. He began to print postcards 
with his own method using black halftone plates, 
which provided shading and depth to images, and 

















TO LIFE ON THE RANCHES... 

<7^ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 

TO THE HEART OF THE REAL DUDE RANCH COUNTRY 




Top Right: Linen postcards, 
named for the texture of the 
paper on which they were 
printed, were popular from 
the 1930s to the 1950s. The 
Teich Company was especially 
known for its Large Letter 
linen cards. 1935. 5AH1443. 
Top Left: The company's policy 
was simple: to turn a profit, 
print anything for anybody. 

As a result, many Teich post¬ 
cards, such as the card for 
Northwest Airlines, were 
advertising. 1941. 1BH1797 
Bottom Left: Original artwork 
created by the Teich Art 
Department to advertise the 
company. Ca. 1950. 


adding colors using a lithographic process. Teich 
outlined the process, named C. T. American Art, in 
the “Teich Family History:” 


“The Zinc Plates were etched, inked 
and hand impressions pulled on...transfer 
paper. Postcard designs were assembled, 
32 subjects to a sheet, halftones made... 
on Miehle presses. Color impressions 
[were] pulled over on larger stones for 
color lithographing.” 


The most common method for printing post¬ 
cards, posters, and other color prints at that time 
was lithography, but the process required images 


QUALITY PLUS 
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to be etched onto large stones or metal plates. To 
create detailed color images, as many as six to 
fifteen printing plates were used. Teich described 
his own factory’s method as “such a difficult pro¬ 
cess...nobody would want to imitate it.” A new 
printing technique known as “offset printing” 
used a four color process (known today as CMYK) 
eliminating the need for multiple cumbersome 
stones and creating clearer images. It was faster 
and more efficient, but no one was using it for 
postcards because the presses were too small to 
handle the large thirty-eight by fifty-two inch 
sheets of paper. 

Teich was very interested in offset printing. 
He went to the Harris Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio to commission a press large enough to print 
thirty-two subjects per sheet. The company 
declared it impossible, but offered to build a 
slightly smaller one. Undeterred, Teich approached 
the Scott Printing Press Company of New York. 
Scott built the press to Teich's specifications, and 
after a few adjustments, the Teich Company 
became the first to successfully produce color 
postcards on an offset press. 
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Top Right: Most of the company's operations were focused on printing postcards, but it also 
printed other products such as posters, blotters, stationary, and coasters for bars and restaurants. 
Top Left: The third floor of the factory held the Art Department. The artists were responsible for 
the artwork, the lettering, and the coloring for the postcards. At its peak, there were 150 artists in 
the department. 1929. Bottom Left: The Teich Company was the official printer for the Army Map 
Service during World War II. To maintian secrecy and security, Army guards were stationed at the 
factory, and a special detail was assigned to pick up the finished maps. 1944. Detail from 
SH-A6311b. 




The company gained recognition among cli¬ 
ents and printers for its stunning colors; other 
print shops often came to them for color work. 
When postcards with a linen texture became popu¬ 
lar during the 1930s and 1940s, a five-color process 
for printing on linen stock was developed. Even as 
business struggled during the Great Depression 
and Teich had to travel to Cuba, Mexico, Panama, 
and the Caribbean to secure contracts, the company 
maintained its reputation for vibrant colors and 
quality printing. 

The Teich Company developed several color 
processes during its years of operation. In the 
1930s a new color process was perfected called 
C. T. Art Colortone. In 1949 Teichs son, Curt 
Teich, Jr., developed an exclusive four color process 
produced from a color transparency and then 
plastic coated. It was called Curteichcolor, a name 
often printed on later Teich postcards. 

The Postcard Factory 

As the company became successful, it outgrew 
its location on Clybourn Avenue. It was moved to 
LaSalle and Ohio Streets in 1907. Later Teich 
purchased a building and adjacent vacant lot at 
1733-55 W. Irving Park Road. After renovating the 
building, commissioning the Scott press, and pur¬ 
chasing new equipment, the company moved to 
the new location in 1911. In 1922, a five-story 
East Building was erected on the empty lot, 
designed by Teichs brother Frederick, an architect 
in Chicago. The floors in the new building were 
designed to hold heavier loads than those in the 
existing building. 

During the height of the company's operation, 
both buildings were in full use. The east section 
contained the archives, files, reception area, mail- 
room, Photography Department, Art Department 







































for the movie poster division, and Advertising 
Department. The main Art Department occupied 
the entire third floor of the East Building. At one 
time, 150 artists were employed to retouch and 
color the plates for postcards. The third floor of 
the West Building held the Photolith Department. 

The second floors of both the East and West 
Buildings were devoted to the printing presses. Up 
to thirty presses, approximately thirty feet long, 
ten feet wide and ten feet high operated simul¬ 
taneously. Paper for the presses was raised by 
elevator from the first floor, fed through a 
press, then lowered back down to the first floor 
for cutting and shipping. 

When the United States entered World War II, 
the company was commissioned by the Army Map 
Service to print military maps and manuals. The 
company's large presses were ideal for printing 
maps. Over 3,160,000 were printed — 100 per¬ 
cent of the invasion maps and 50 percent of all 
other maps used by the Army Map Service during 
the war years. 

In 1939 Curt Teich, Sr. officially stepped 
down as head of the company, and management 
was taken over by his son Curt Teich, Jr., as presi¬ 
dent, and Frank Hochegger, a long time employee 
of the company. His youngest son, Ralph, began 
working full-time for the company in 1949 in the 
Photolith Department, but later moved to sales. 

By the 1950s the age of the linen postcard was 
coming to an end, and most companies were print¬ 
ing "chrome" cards, which had a glossy finish. The 
Teich Company was slow to adopt the new process 
and business began to wane. In addition, postcard 
sales everywhere were declining as the camera 
became increasingly affordable and easy to use. 

The Teich family sold Curt Teich and 
Company in 1974 and it became Curt Teich 
Industries. Regensteiner Publishing Enterprises, 
another Chicago printing firm, purchased the 
business in 1976 and continued producing post¬ 
cards with the Curt Teich name until 1978. The 
Curteichcolor process and name were purchased 
in 1980 by the John Hinde Company of Ireland. 
The John Hinde Curteich, Inc. division of the 
company operates out of Oxnard, California and 
still uses the Curteichcolor name. 

The closing of Curt Teich and Company 
marked the end of an era. The postcards and 
materials that arrived at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum in 1982 — a mere four years 
after the company closed — represent a rare 
unbiased look at how America saw itself for 
almost a century. Over the last three decades, as 
the Teich Archives has been made available to 
thousands of researchers, historians, and postcard 
enthusiasts, the Teich collection and story has 
remained the core of the archives. 




Top: Chrome postcards have a 
photograph-like appearance 
with a glossy finish. The Teich 
process for creating chrome 
postcards was known as 
"Curteichcolor." 1964. 4DK201. 
Middle: From 1911 until 1978 
the Teich Company operated 
out of the factory on West 
Irving Park Road. 1914. 
A51962. Bottom: Today, the 
Curt Teich and Company 
building is on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

The building has been turned 
into loft apartments, and is 
called "Postcard Place." 1991. 
Jess Smith/PHOTOSMITH. 






























Postcard Art 
Competition & 
Exhibition 2011 

Debra Gust 


Debra Gust is the Image and Licensing Specialist 
at the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. She has co¬ 
ordinated the biennial Postcard Art Competition 
and Exhibition (PACE) since its inception in 
1995. PACE 2011 was the ninth time the event 
was held. In this article, Debra takes a retro¬ 
spective look at PACE. 

I t always begins with calm planning and organi¬ 
zation before culminating in a crescendo of 
artistic frenzy. Every other year the Lake 
County Discovery Museum holds the Postcard Art 
Competition and Exhibition (PACE). Artists from 
across the globe try their hand at creating art in a 
four-inch by six-inch postcard format, and the 
results are delightful, intriguing, provocative, and 
amazing. Oil paintings, acrylics, watercolors, 
photographs, quilts, fiber arts, collages, and digital 
images are just some of the techniques represented. 
By the time the PACE 2011 entry deadline arrived 
on July 15, 2011, one hundred and twenty artists 
had entered 425 pieces of art. Boxes filled with 
artworks covered every available space. Padded 
envelopes were stacked in piles and the excitement 
built as each one was opened and shared with the 
archives staff. 

Inspiration for creating a postcard art compe¬ 
tition for the archives came eighteen years ago in 
the form of a packet of postcards produced from a 
similar event sponsored by Arts Indiana magazine. 
Working at the archives, I had become passionate 
about postcards, and I loved the idea of bringing 
the postcard to a whole new audience. As I began 
to outline the concept, it became clear that it 
might lend itself very well to collaboration with 
another institution. Justine Vaughn was the Arts 
Director at the David Adler Cultural Center in 
Libertyville, and once I explained the plan, we 
were convinced that it was a perfect partnership 
for our organizations. 

We designed a competition with an exhibition 
that would travel to galleries across Northern 
Illinois. It would consist solely of works of art that 
were four- by six- inches and could be easily repro¬ 
duced in print. Judges would select twelve winning 
artists and twenty-four merit awards to make up 
the exhibition. The end result was an event that, 
in the words of the prospectus, “focused new 
imaginative energy on a familiar form of expression 


Top Right: Into the Sunset by 
Cheryl Dawdy, first prize 
PACE 2011. Bottom Right: 
Xlatl Park by David McElroy, 
PACE 2011 Below: (top to 
bottom) Eureka by Randee 
Ladden, second prize PACE 
2011; Lexicon 1C by Margaret 
Suchland, PACE 2011; Queen 
of Cards by Zuleyka V. 
Benitez, PACE 2011. 
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and is dedicated to the American picture postcard, 
celebrating the postcard as art and visual document” 

One hundred artists responded to the first 
call for entries in 1995, submitting nearly three 
hundred original artworks. The judges for that 
first competition, Rebecca Goldberg, Director of 
the Lake Forest College Art Gallery, and Mark 
Pascal, from the Art Institute of Chicago, chose 
the thirty-six pieces for the exhibition. Sarajane 
Avidon, a Chicago actress and artist, took first 
place honors with a collage map 
titled Wish 3. 

Every second year since, the 
PACE prospectus has been sent 
out inviting artists to submit 
their artwork. The staff waits in 
anticipation while I begin to 
worry that there might not be 
enough pieces for a show. The 
size limit has often seemed like a 
challenge to artists: what subject 
matter and which techniques 
translate into such a small format 
and make a winning design? But 
each time the competition has been held — nine 
times to date — there has been no lack of entries. 
In fact, it has grown almost every time. 

Each competition has been a completely new 
experience created by a mixture of new and 
returning artists and the variety of mediums used. 
The artistic techniques have also evolved over 
time. For instance, only a small percentage of the 
entries in PACE 1995 were created digitally. 
Because the digital process lends itself so well to 


the competitions small format, digitally created 
entries have increased with each competition. 

The other essential component for PACEs 
success is the judges. Each biennial competition 
has brought a different pair of judges. They come 
from diverse backgrounds such as architect, cura¬ 
tor, photographer, art appraiser, postcard dealer, 
and artist — although each judge has had an 
interest in postcards. It’s interesting to note that a 
number of artists, such as Sarajane Avidon, Archie 
Brennan, and this year’s second 
place winner, Randee Ladden, 
have won multiple PACE competi¬ 
tions, Though the artists’ works 
have varied over the years, they 
seem to have mastered the 
required format and consistently 
impress the different judges. 

The top picks for PACE 2011 
were a mix of techniques, styles, 
and subject matter. First prize 
was awarded to Cheryl Dawdy for 
Into the Sunset , her mixed media 
collage celebrating turn-of-the- 
century European postcards. Randee Ladden’s 
digital collage, Eureka, showcased her skills as a 
graphic designer with a nod to vintage postcards 
and a bit of tongue-in-cheek humor. A lovely, sim¬ 
ple quilt design titled Blue Monday brought Jodi 
Scaltreto third prize. 

As PACE grew, it inspired companion exhibits 
related to postcard art, adding another dimension 
to the event. In 1999, the museum presented 
The Art is in the Cards , an exhibit showcasing 


Every second year 
since, the PACE pro¬ 
spectus has been sent 
out inviting artists to 
submit their artwork 
...the staff waits in 
anticipation. 




Top Left: After winning first 
prize in 1995 for Wish 3, 
Sarajane Avidon became an 
enthusiastic supporter of 
PACE until she passed away 
in 2006. Her husband, Dick 
Simpson, has honored her 
memory by sponsoring PACE 
winners in the last two com¬ 
petitions. Top Right: One of 
three rows of submissions for 
PACE 2011 placed on tables 
for the judging. Over 400 
pieces were sent in for the 
contest. Bottom Right: Judges 
Doug Travis and Ron Testa 
contemplate each piece of 
artwork as they choose the 
thirty-six works for the PACE 
2011 exhibition. 
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Top Left: Blue Monday by Jodi Scaltreto, third place PACE 2011. Top Right: Renowned tapestry 
artist Archie Brennan has placed in several PACE competitions, as well as providing pieces for 
companion exhibits. He is pictured with his tapestry portrait of Muhammad Ali at the museum in 
2009. Middle: Teich Archives Image and Licensing Specialist Debra Gust has been coordinating 
PACE since the beginning. She opens and registers each submission, like this newly arrived piece 
for PACE 2009. 



original art created specifically for the postcard 
format. Drawings, paintings, collages, and photo¬ 
graphs by Ted Eleston, Rick Geary, and a number 
of artists who created work for the HotStamp 
postcard advertising company were a dynamic 
accompaniment to the PACE exhibition. 

In 2001, internationally renowned tapestry 
artist Archie Brennan created twelve woven post¬ 
cards and sent them through the mail to the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. When assembled in a 
frame the twelve postcards created the image of a 
woman. The amusing messages written on the 
back explained how one could get an original work 
of art into the United States without paying tariffs, 
one piece at a time. Brennan again graced the 
museum in 2005 with a map of the world — also 
sent one postcard at a time — and in 2009 with a 
selection of his award-winning, contemporary 
tapestries including a portrait of Muhammad Ali, 
seated nudes, and elegant line drawings brought 
to life with woven threads. 

Ron Testa and Doug Travis, judges for the 
2011 competition — and past PACE competition 
winners — lent the museum a selection of their 
original artworks to complement the PACE 2011 
exhibition. Though both men started out as pho¬ 
tographers, Testa's work has clean lines and is very 
graphic while Travis' work is lyrical, poetic, and 
very personal. The exhibition was dynamic in its 
differences allowing visitors a glimpse of what 
each artist brought to the judging table. 

Since its inception, I have had the privilege and 
the pleasure of looking at over four thousand post¬ 


card-sized pieces of artwork that were entered into 
the competition. I've seen everything from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. I'm always amazed at the 
interesting subject matter and the technical exper¬ 
tise of the artists. The idea behind the PACE project 
was to embrace a new audience by showcasing the 
familiar format of the postcard in a different and 
exciting way. As the 2011 edition of PACE travels to 
five more venues across northern Illinois before it 
closes in October 2012,1 believe that our mission 
has been accomplished. 

The Teich Archives has been the sole organizer 
for PACE since 2001, and the success of Postcard 
Art Competition and Exhibition is due to the gener¬ 
ous support the project receives from sponsors and 
donors. In the early years, printing sponsors were 
recruited to donate the printing of the reproduction 
postcards sets, but that changed in 2003 when Lake 
County Press of Waukegan, Illinois generously 
offered to be the printer for PACE. Thank you to 
everyone who supports this event. 


For more information 
about PACE or to purchase 
a set of PACE 2011 
reproduction postcards, 
visit 

www.LCFPD.org/PACE 
or call 847-968-3381. 
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The Dearborn Observatory 

Northwestern University Archives 


Celestial observations have been made from special facilities known as observatories 
since ancient times. In the seventeenth century the invention of the telescope, which 
made it possible to see further into space than ever before, led to the creation of 
telescopic observatories. Throughout the nineteenth century, having a building and 
telescope dedicated to astronomical research was a mark of distinction for colleges 
and universities. In 1830, the University of North Carolina became the home of the 
first observatory built in the United States. Northwestern University in Illinois 
dedicated Dearborn Observatory in 1889, but the stone building on the Evanston 
campus wasn't the first stop for the telescope it housed. The following article, 
excerpted from Northwestern University Archives' "Northwestern Architecture" 
section of the website, tells the story of the founding of Dearborn Observatory. 

T he circumstances that led to the eventual establishment of the 

Dearborn Observatory at Northwestern University were initiated in 
December 1862, when Reverend M. R. Forey visited Chicago to deliver 
a public lecture entitled “The Sidereal Heavens .” The lecture convinced a group 
of prominent Chicagoans that the city's cultural aspirations required the 
acquisition of a telescope. In 1863 these men founded the Chicago 
Astronomical Society and learned about a high quality lens that might be 
available. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, Frederick A. R Barnard, the 
chancellor of the University of Mississippi (later president of Columbia 
University and founder of Barnard College), decided to establish an observa¬ 
tory. He commissioned the firm Alvan Clark and Sons of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to construct an I8Y2 inch lens, which would make it the 


largest in the world. Clark crafted the lens, but 
war broke out before it could be delivered to 
Mississippi. The lens remained in the Clark work¬ 
shop and in the meantime, Clark himself used it to 
verify that the star Sirius had a companion star. 
The discovery won Clark world-wide recognition. 

When the Chicago Astronomical Society 
learned that the lens was for sale, they had to act 
quickly because Harvard was already trying to 
acquire it. In January 1863 the Chicago agent, 
Thomas Hoyne, arrived at Alvan Clark’s home to 
find that the lens had been packed for shipment 
and Clark had gone to finalize the deal with 
Harvard. Hoyne jumped into a carriage, intercepted 
Clark, and — taking advantage of Harvard's lack 
of cash — induced Clark to part with the lens 
for $11,187 with an initial $1500 in cash to seal 
the deal. 

The Society was intent upon affiliating the 
nascent observatory with the original University 
of Chicago (1857-1886), located on South Cottage 
Grove Avenue. 1 Society member J. Young 
Scammon funded the tower to house the new tele¬ 
scope, in exchange for having the facility named 
for his late wife, Mary Ann Haven Dearborn. 



From 1866 to 1967 the 
Dearborn Observatory's tele¬ 
scope was used for a wide 
variety of observational proj¬ 
ects. One of the most notable 
contributions was to double 
star research. In 1861 Alvan 
Clark, the maker of the tele¬ 
scope's lens, made the first 
observation of the compan¬ 
ion star of Sirius, The two 
stars are so close together 
that they affect each other's 
gravitational pull. Ca. 1900. 
VOEIO. 
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Top: U.S. Cavalry troops sta¬ 
tioned at the U.S. Army post 
at Fort Sheridan, appeared in 
local horse shows between 
the years 1925-1939. The 
stunts amazed and delighted 
crowds. Here, cavalrymen 
jump over obstacles and 
through a ring of fire at the 
Dearborn Observatory on the 
grounds of Northwestern 
University. Ca. 1930. LCDM 
92.24.1650.3. Bottom Right: 
When the first University of 
Chicago closed in 1886, the 
Chicago Astronomical Society 
retained title to all the equip¬ 
ment, including the telescope 
and meridian circle. It was all 
transferred in 1889 to a new 
building on Northwestern's 
campus. 1916. A69553. 



Construction began in 1863, next to the 
University’s Douglas Hall. When it was completed 
two years later, Dearborn Observatory was a 
medieval-like structure with crenellated walls and 
a tapering tower to hold the telescope, a walnut 
veneered tube poised on an equatorial mount. 

Truman H. Safford, University of Chicago 
professor of astronomy, was appointed as the 
observatory’s first director in December 1865. For 
over ten years after installation, the lens remained 
the largest and best in the world. Even today it is 
considered one of the finest astronomical lenses. 
Although it was chronically short of funds, the 
observatory contributed greatly to the United States’ 
growing reputation in astronomy. The Chicago Fire 
in 1871 bankrupted most of the observatory’s 
chief backers and the panic of 1873 further com¬ 
promised funding. In 1875 Dearborn bolstered its 
revenues by supplying precise readings of the time 
to a number of important local entities such as the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the Elgin Watch 
Company in Elgin, Illinois. 

The University of Chicago, however, was 
unable to put its financial affairs in order. In 1881 
it opted to sell its astronomical equipment to the 
Chicago Astronomical Society. The University was 
finally compelled to declare bankruptcy in 1886, 
and the following year the Chicago Astronomical 
Society was seeking a new home for its equipment. 
On August 10,1887, the Society signed a deal with 
Northwestern University to move the telescope to 
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Evanston, just north of the city, with the stipulation that the school would con¬ 
struct a building to house the equipment. Northwestern Trustee James B. 
Hobbs volunteered $25,000 to fund a new building. The architecture firm 
Cobb and Frost designed the Richardsonian Romanesque-style building 
under the supervision of the Society and Northwestern president Joseph 
Cummings. The cornerstone for the new Dearborn Observatory was laid on 
June 21, 1888, and the dedication took place on June 19, 1889. The complet¬ 
ed building contained a library, offices, and a meridian circle. 

The eminent astronomer George Washington Hough, who was appointed 
director of Dearborn Observatory in 1879 and oversaw the move, continued in 
that capacity at Northwestern until his death in 1909. The affiliation between 
Northwestern and the Chicago Astronomical Society continued until 1930, when 
the Society relinquished all title to the equipment and structure. 











Dearborn Observatory was named for Mary Ann Haven 
Dearborn, the late wife of Chicago Astronomical Society 
member J. Y. Scammon. Her ancestor was Henry Dearborn the 
Revolutionary War hero from whom Fort Dearborn derived its 
name. 1958. Detail from 8CK1565. 

In the summer of 1939, Dearborn Observatory 
had to be moved to make way for the construction 
of the Technological Institute. Twenty-six men 
using 600 jacks hoisted the massive structure three 
feet off of its foundation; the building was placed 
on rollers and pulled over tracks 664 feet south by 
a tractor and two teams of horses. The move to the 
new location took three months. After recalculat¬ 
ing the Observatory’s precise longitude and lati¬ 
tude it was put back into service. 

The Observatory experienced another meta¬ 
morphosis in August 1997, when it was crowned 
with a new 38-foot aluminum dome. It was also 
equipped with a new electronic gear system to 
manipulate the dome and telescope, which had 
previously been moved by a somewhat laborious 
hand crank. 

Today, Dearborn Observatory is still opera¬ 
tional and holds tours and public viewing sessions 
during the summer. The two-story building at the 
base of the Observatory’s dome, renovated in 
1985, holds a research and historical library, a 
reading room, a storage annex with more stacks, 
classroom space, and offices. 


Reprinted with permission. The article is available on the 
NU Archives website: 

digital.library.northwestern.edu/architecture/ 


NOTES 

1 The first University of Chicago (1856-1886) was 
founded as a Baptist college with support from 
Senator Stephan A. Douglas. The current University 
of Chicago opened in 1890. 


In the Media 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are used in a variety of print 
and online media, films, and exhibitions. In the Media is an 
annotated list of where Teich Archives 
images can be found. 


Frears, Stephen (Director) 
(2012) Lay the Favorite 
[Motion Picture] United 
States: A Likely Story- 
Emmett/Furla Films, Ruby 
Films. 

Lay the Favorite, based 
on the novel of the same 
name by Beth Raymer, 
follows thirty-something 
Beth, played by Rebecca 
Hall. She moves to Las 
Vegas and becomes a 
gambler's assistant to 
Dink, played by Bruce 
Willis. Dink and his cro¬ 
nies have found a way to 
work the Las Vegas 
sportsbook system. The 
story comes to a chaotic 
climatic end when Beth 
goes to work for Dink's 
rival in New York. 

A mixture of drama and 
comedy, the movie pre¬ 
miered at the Sundance 
Film Festival in January 
2012. 

A Teich Archives postcard 
of Las Vegas was used for 
set dressing. 

• •• 

Baruch in Florida: Annual 
Reunion Luncheon (West 
Palm Beach, FL: Baruch- 
in-Florida Alumni 
Committee, Baruch 
College Office of Alumni 
Relations, 2012). 

Graduates of New York 
City's Baruch College who 
now live in Florida can 
stay connected through 
the social and networking 
group Baruch-in-Florida 
Alumni. In January the 
group held its Annual 
Reunion Luncheon in 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


A Teich Archives postcard 
image of a beach scene 
was used on the invita¬ 
tion and registration 
form for the event. 

ShapesMfting 
Transformations In Native 
American Art 


Russell, Karen Kramer, et 
al. Shapeshifting: Trans¬ 
formations in Native 
American Art. Peabody 
Essex Museum; Yale 
University Press: New 
Haven and London. 2012. 
ISBN978-0-87577-223-3 

The exhibition catalog, 
Shapeshifting: Trans¬ 
formations in Native 
American Art from the 
Peabody Essex Museum 
features full color images 
of historic pieces juxta¬ 
posed with contemporary 
works that express Native 
American heritage. Each 



image is accompanied by 
description of the work as 
well as an exploration of 
the artists' intent. The 
works are arranged under 
four themes: Changing - 
expanding the imagina¬ 
tion, Knowing - express¬ 
ing worldview, Locating - 
exploring identity and 
place, and Voicing - 
engaging the individual. 

The purpose, as described 
in the opening of the 
book, is to "harness cul¬ 
tural meaning and aes¬ 
thetic virtues from seem¬ 
ingly disparate artworks." 
The mixing of historic and 
contemporary pieces is 
designed to cause one to 
view the art through new 
eyes. 

Shapeshifting: Trans¬ 
formations in Native 
American Art accompanies 
the exhibition of the same 
name organized by the 
Peabody Essex Museum, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

A Teich Archives large let¬ 
ter linen postcard was 
used as an illustration in 
the catalog. 



The Strip in Las Vegas is a stretch of Las Vegas Boulevard along 
which are located many of the world's largest hotels, casinos, 
and resorts. Over the years the lights of the neon signs lining 
the Strip have become one of the most iconic Vegas scenes. 
1968. 8DK1183. 
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The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards in North America, consisting of 
millions of historic images that tell the story of late 19th 
and 20th century life. The industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago, which operated from 1898 to 
1978 as the worlds largest printer of view and advertising 
postcards, is the core collection of the Teich Archives at 
the Lake County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the museum to preserve this resource and highlight 
the importance postcard views have for understanding 
history. 





museum 

Connect Online: www.TeichArchives.org 

Life in a Postcard Mirror at teicharchives.blogspot.com 
discusses the picture postcard as art, visual document and 
popular culture icon. 


Follow us on Twitter 
©TeichPostcard 


Lake County Forest 


Preserve* 





Postcards from the 
Teich Archives can 
be seen daily in the 
museum's permanent 
postcard exhibit 
Bringing the World 
Home and in the Art 
Nouveau-themed John 
High Gallery. 














